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of Realistic Teacher Education 

Abstract 

Korthagen and Kessels (1999) advocate the adoption of the realistic approach 
for teacher education. The realistic approach provides developing ceachers 
with experiences that call into question the adequacy of their beliefs. When 
the developing teachers are in a state of flux, the approach both supports 
reflection for refined perception and offers relevant conceptual knowledge for 
increased awareness and decision-making power. The preservice teacher called 
Fay was enrolled in such a realistic teacher preparation program and 
participated in a study which used George Kelly’s (1963) repertory grid 
technique and complementary methods to reveal the "internal dialogue" 

(Goodman, 1988) of belief change. This account traces Fay’s paradigm shift 
from an authoritarian stance to an authoritative stance that acknowledged the 
possibility of a complete facilitator role. 
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Narrator: Korthagen and Kessels (1999) advocate the adoption of the 

realistic approach for teacher education, (visual of Realistic Teacher 
Educat ion) 

Realistic teacher education seeks to eliminate the dichotomy 
between declarative and procedural knowledge and recognizes the key 
importance of beliefs in the learning, actions, and professional 
development of teachers, (visual of Beliefs) 

Realistic teacher education accepts the developing teacher’s 
gestalt and acknowledges that this gestalt or belief system includes 
information, feelings, prior experiences, values, role conceptions, 
needs or concerns, and routines, (visual of gestalt contents) 

The realistic approach then provides developing teachers with 
concrete, authentic experiences that call into question the adequacy 
and/or validity of those gestalts. When the developing teachers are in 
this state of flux, the realistic approach both supports reflection for 
refined perception and offers relevant conceptual knowledge for 
increased awareness and decision-making power, (visual of belief change 
process ) 

What follows is the an account of the paradigm shift one 
preservice teacher experienced as she participated in such a realistic 
teacher education program, (visual of Fay’s Paradigm Shift) 

The preservice teacher we will call Fay was enrolled at the 
regional campus of a large Midwestern university during the academic 
year 1995-96 when the study took place. The teacher preparation program 
offered two innovative opportunities that encouraged students to connect 
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campus course work with classroom practices, (visual of realistic 
teacher education) 

As a participant in Freshman Early Field Experience (FEFE), Fay 
was placed with a classroom teacher and completed thirty-four contact 
hours of structured observation and interaction, (visual of FEFE) 

In the Apprenticeship Program, Fay was assigned a mentor and 
participated in the mentor’s classroom for six hours per week during her 
sophomore, junior, and senior years. She was also scheduled to do her 
student teaching in the same classroom, (visual of Apprenticeship) 

Over the course of her teacher preparation. Fay underwent a 
dialectical change of such scope that it qualified as a paradigm shift, 
(visual of paradigm shift) 

Fay was a non-tradit ional student in her late thirties. A wife, a 
mother, and the operator of a house-cleaning business as well as a 
college student. Fay felt pulled in many directions. She described 
herself as a screech, (visual of Fay within paradigm shift) 

Fay: In terms of music, I’m anything discordant, something with loud, 

percussive bass, (visual of Fay’s sound) 

Narrator: Fay’s childhood memories of parochial school were not happy ones. 

Fay: It’s true that people remember their teachers, but not always in a 

positive way. I had a bad experience in school. The teachers were 
rigid and had favorites, I was bright and bored. Now I would be 
challenged, but back then I was told to "shut-up" to "sit down," to 
rotely memorize right answers. I was labeled a rotten kid, was ignored 
and allowed to flounder. I was the child. They were the adults. They 
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should have known better. [interview, 3/5/96] (visual of classroom 
and outsider) 

Narrator: For Fay, the Freshman Early Field Experience was an event that 

created major dissonance in her belief system and triggered extensive 
reflection. (Visual of FEFE and multiple questions) 

Fay: For me, the FEFE experience was really unsettling. I had gone through 

Catholic schools, thirty years ago, when the whole set-up — behavior 
and instruction — was fairly rigid. As a kid, I never liked school 
when I was younger. But yet I thought, "Well, that’s the way I was 
taught so that’s the way everyone should be taught." So, when I started 
college, I had pretty concrete attitudes about what I wanted to be. 

In fact, my FEFE placement was with a teacher who was like what I 
thought I wanted to be. She ran a very teacher-controlled classroom. 

She was great and she was a loving, caring person, and I felt 
comfortable in her room. It was what I was used to. 

But I began to realize I didn’t like what I saw going on with the 
kids. As I watched certain children, I started to see and remember. I 
would see their behaviors or comments or reactions, and I would say to 
myself, "I remember that. I know where that’s coming from." I came to 
the realization that even the kindest dictator is still a dictator, and 
I didn’t like that image of a teacher. 

And that sort of put me in a quandary. Now what do I do? Because 
that teacher was what I thought I was trying to become, [interview, 
6/20/96] (visual of large question mark) 

Marrator: Fay could not continue to aim toward becoming an authoritarian 
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teacher, but she did not yet have an alternative image. Throughout the 
program, then. Fay was on a quest to find an appropriate teacher role. 

In a manner typical of belief change. Fay first envisioned teacher 
role options as a dichotomy. A teacher could be either a dictator or a 
facilitator; classrooms could be either teacher-controlled or student- 
centered. (visual of dictator — facilitator dichotomy) 

Narrator: Fay reported genuine puzzlement about a classroom that seemed to 

fall somewhere in between the extremes, but she began to identify a 
potentially viable mid-point position. 

Fay: My sophomore year, as part of the field component of my Studies of 

Children course, I encountered a fifth grade classroom I really liked. 

I was especially impressed by the teacher’s rapport with the kids. And 
being with her has had a major impact on how I interact with children. 

Discipline isn’t a problem in her classroom and yet she isn’t 
rigid. Instruction seems more teacher-oriented, but she isn’t a 
dictator, isn’t a book-limited instructor. 

She seems to be more than a facilitator and yet she isn’t a 
dictator. Is she an initiator? She seems to be a co-something. Maybe 
a co-participant. She’s in charge but not at the expense of the 
students’ input and exploration. Maybe she is an orchestrator . She 
keeps everything going. Like with a baton. The conductor of the 
learning. It’s all very personal, but she doesn’t get so taken in with 
empathy that she can’t be the teacher. 

What worries me, though, is that I’m comfortable with this 
classroom and yet it seems to be pretty teacher-directed, teacher- 
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structured. It doesn’t seem to fit the description of the 
constructivist classroom we keep hearing about in our methods classes 
and reading about in our psychology books, [interview, 4 / 8 / 96 ] (visual 
of conductor) 

Narrator: Fay’s uncertainty was exacerbated by her experiences as a college 

student. She noted that although campus course content promoted 
adoption of the facilitator role, professors did not always model the 
recommended role. One such experience strengthened her commitment to a 
less teacher-controlled classroom, (visual of X-ed out dictator) 

Fay: We’re taught constructivism and encouraged to be facilitators in the 

classroom. And it all sounds so marvelous on paper, but I guess I’ve 
never seen it in action. 

I’m feeling particular conflict right now because I’m in a really 
frustrating and annoying class. The professor espouses constructivist 
ideas and promises stimulating discussions and authentic inquiry. The 
assignments in the syllabus even have potential. But in reality, the 
class is teacher-dictated and we are the captive audience. 

I have earmuffs on now because I’m no longer listening. But the 
professor is still talking, and the words are trickling down — 
repet itiously. 

When I am in that professor’s classroom, I am thinking that it 
would be very easy for me to be that way. I really care about the kids 
and I don’t want to be a dictator, but I feel more comfortable when 
everything is going in the same direction. 

That professor has really lost us. And I lose my students when 
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I’m taking charge of things I don’t need to take charge of, things they 
are perfectly capable of doing themselves, [interview, 5/20/96] 

(visual of cloud and baby) 

Narrator: In the process of creating a workable teacher role. Fay searched 

her belief structures for other applicable constructs and experimented 
with new and evolving beliefs. As Fay reflected upon her professional 
development, she explored the connections between the teacher role and 
the mother role. 

Fay: The way I’ve changed most is in my stance on letting children formulate 

their own standards and exercise self-control. It’s a change that’s 
affected how I act at home as well as in the classroom. I’d watch these 
teachers, and then I’d go home and try it on my kids, like my own little 
home experiment. 

I had raised my own kids to conform to established standards and 
to be obedient. Before starting my teacher preparation studies, I would 
have said, "Here’s what needs to be done and this is what we will do.” 
Now, I sort of say, "Here’s what needs to be done. How are we going to 
do this?" 

I realize now that the [constructivist] approach means giving them 
the opportunity to see that we can work together. I think they enjoy 
that sense of responsibility for themselves. They think: "I can do 

this. I am involved in this. This is mine. I’m going to do it this 
way. It’s a choice." 

My kids are really well-mannered, and they know what I expect. I 
mean, the other approach worked, but it was just because of the force of 
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my personality. But when I try this way -- negotiating, stopping to 
have family meetings — the atmosphere is a lot more pleasant. You can 
still get the same things done, but the spirit is more a partnership, 
less an "us against them" thing, less the authority versus the little 
person relationship. [Interview, 6/20/96] (visual of home and 
classroom) 

Narrator: Fay also used her own teaching experiences in the apprenticeship 

classroom as a source of material for role formulation. As an 
apprentice working with the same mentor over two different school years. 
Fay assumed responsibility for teaching the science c”rriculum and 
taught a lesson approximately once per week. In one interview session. 
Fay explored the teacher role issue by analyzing a lesson she had 
taught, (visual of emerging teacher role) 

Narrator: She first considered how a facilitator would have taught the 

lesson. 

Fay: I’m thinking, for example, of a lesson I taught that explored the 

concept of gases having weight. 

So, as I envision it, in the constructivist or student-centered 
classroom, the facilitator stands in the front of the room to get the 
students going and then moves around being a questioner, just visits 
around asking, "Hey, what are you coming up with?" The students each 
have their own balances and, in their brains, are thinking about air. 
What is air? They know they have weighed things before, so they would 
have to think about some sort of container. They’d be using sort of a 
trial-and-error process, learning as much by what doesn’t work as by 
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what does. Trying to think how to capture air. There would possibly be 
frustration, though possibly not . [interview, 6/20/96] (visual of 
facilitator classroom) 

Fay: With constructivism, the students will know the "why" as well as the 

"what." The constructivist method gives them a chance to make better 
connections. That is as long as they don’t get hung up at some point or 
off on a tangent some place. Although, I guess that’s what a 
facilitator is for, to prevent that, [interview, 6/20/96] (visual of 
constructivist thinking) 

Narrator: Fay then considered th<=* dictator role and imagined the same lesson 

in a teacher-centered classroom. 

Fay: In the teacher-centered classroom, I have a blackboard, a balance, and 

the teacher is up here with both of them. The students are seated in 
rows, to prevent talking, and don’t have balances. They are watching 
the teacher do it all. She says, "Today we are going to measure air." 
She might ask, "How do you suppose we could do that?" I assume she 
would allow them that kind of interaction, but she would have the 
balance up here and she would have the balloon. Then she would explain 
the process and then go through it. That’s what I see as a teacher- 
centered activity. The students wouldn’t have the opportunity to touch 
or to discuss much, [interview, 6/20/96] (visual of dictator 
classroom) 

Fay: In the students’ minds, the knowledge looks like 1, 2, 3, 4 and 

conclusion. It’s like rote memorization. The student would say, "I 
just memorized what she told us to memorize, and I saw what she did. I 
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can tell you what she did, but I can’t tell you why," [interview, 
6/20/96] (visual of dictator thinking) 

Narrator: Finally, Fay reflected upon the teacher role she had enacted in 

the lesson, and she struggled to find a name for the role she was 
developing for herself. 

Fay: And then, I’m somewhere here in the middle. As the teacher, I’m in 

front of the room but I move around. The students are arranged in 
groups and each group has a balance. I lead the whole class in a review 
of what we have done previously — weighing solids and liquids — and 
ask them, "What do you think we are going to do today?" 

I don’t think I give them a lot of room for going off track. I 
feel like I’m giving valuable direction. 

I explain the terms and tell them the procedures, and then they 
get into groups and do the activity. I want them, when they put those 
little cubes in the balance, to think to themselves, "See. Each one of 

these little things weighs a gram. I can see that. I can feel that. I 

can talk about it." Then we deal with whatever results they get. 

!> 

[interview, 6/20/96] (visual of enacted teacher role) 

Fay: So, in my way of teaching, the knowledge builds up sort of like a 

pyramid. They establish a base and then build upon it, each time going 
further with it. But they are also making connections. Maybe it is 
like a tree. It starts down here and then sort of blossoms and goes all 

over the place. The root expands and the trunk gets thicker and 

thicker. But the connections are sensible, [interview, 6/20/96] 

(visual of pyramid, tree) 
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Fay: I’m still not sure what to call my teaching style. I am the teacher. 

Directive facilitator? Sure, because I do want them to make it real for 
themselves. But I don’t want them to waste time or make wrong 
connections or get frustrated. So, I’m the mom! Oh, great. Just 
great, [interview, 6/20/96] (visual of directive facilitator and mom) 
Narrator: In the final interview of the study. Fay seemed to have completed 

her paradigm shift and come to a comfortable resolution of the teacher 
role issue. Through reflection and experimentation, she had used 
childhood memories, college courses, teaching and mothering experiences, 
and the example of a specific teacher to construct a workable personal 
teacher role, (visual of Completed Paradigm Shift) 

Fay: Still, even after all this change, I am attracted to that classroom I 

encountered during my Studies of Children course. I would find far less 
to criticize in that room than in any other. And I guess as I am 
teaching, in the back of my mind I am thinking about what she has done. 
I’ll never be the complete facilitator. I’ll never be the teacher- 
centered teacher either, but I’ll never be completely rid of the "mom." 
[interview, 6/20/96] (visual of MOM) 

Narrator: Fay’s professional development, then, had involved a major 

paradigm shift, from the authoritarian stance of the old paradigm to a 
more flexible authoritative stance that acknowledged the possibility of 
a complete facilitator role. The realistic teacher preparation program 
had enabled her to make that major shift in belief, (visual of 
construct with "dictator" and "facilitator" as poles and "directive 
facilitator" as the midpoint) 
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